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ABSTRACT 

This five-section paper describes how the Minnesota State 
Colleges and Universities (MnSCU) system, the largest system of higher 
education in the state, determines what degree programs will be created, 
based on needs for workers in various occupations in the state. The paper 
begins by discussing why connecting demographic trends, learner segments, and 
labor market information become crucial not only in helping to decide which 
new program ideas to implement, but also to assist in balancing the competing 
demands for a regional and statewide new program development strategy. The 
next section of the paper describes briefly a potential new program approval 
process that considers a supply and demand analysis in the approval of new 
program ideas .solicited from MnSCU institutions. By refining the supply and 
demand analysis described in Appendix B, a more precise estimate for the 
total number of additional graduates that would potentially result from 
implementing the new program approval process is also estimated. The last two 
sections provide preliminary results from the analysis, and conclusions and 
implications are drawn about why MnSCU in particular, but all postsecondary 
institutions in general, must understand how labor market information could 
contribute to mediating the conflicting and competing interests of 
stakeholders in the area of new program development strategies. MnSCU serves 
225,000 students annually in credit courses and nearly 95,000 students in 
non-credit courses. The system includes 7 state universities and 27 
community, technical, and consolidated colleges located on 53 campuses across 
Minnesota. (KC) 
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Introduction 



Minnesota State Colleges and Universities (MnSCU) is the largest system of 
higher education in the state, serving 225,000 students annually in credit courses and 
nearly 95,000 students in non-credit courses. The system includes 7 state universities 
and 27 community, technical, and consolidated^olleges located on 53 campuses 
across the state. By virtue of its unique makeup of two- and four-year higher education 
institutions providing a wide array of occupational and technical education, the liberal 
arts and general education, MnSCU strives to deliver flexible and responsive education 
and training to meet the lifelong learning needs of individuals at different stages of their 
work life. 



MnSCU institutions have always been major players when it comes to building 
the economic vitality of Minnesota regions as well as statewide. Their strategic role in 
workforce and economic development, however, has come under greater scrutiny 
whenever evidence appears that points to worker shortages and/or a mismatch 
between program offerings and workforce needs. Nevertheless, industry need is but 
one of an ever-increasing number of multiple and conflicting missions that MnSCU 
institutions are being asked to meet by a variety of stakeholders. Besides personal 
study and career interests of students and learners, other interests include the 
traditional goals of wider access to academic and occupational education, contracted 
and customized training, and workforce and economic development imperatives driven 
by local, regional, state, and national policy. These competing stakeholder interests 
have traditionally influenced the way in which MnSCU institutions offer their degree 
programs. When observing academic program activity at MnSCU institutions, there is 
an ever-present churn. New courses and programs are continuously introduced, those 
that have outlived their need are closed, and existing programs are modified as 
campuses attempt to balance internal and external stakeholder interests. This paper 
addresses only one aspect of this churn — how new program development strategies 
developed by individual MnSCU campuses address the under- or oversupply of 
graduates in meeting Minnesota’s short-term and long-term occupational need. 



1 In 1995, when the then separate Technical College System, the Community College System, and the 
State University System all merged into the MnSCU System, the Minnesota State Legislature mandated 
the creation of a consolidated two-year college that was made up of a previously independent technical 
college and a community college. There are currently 11 consolidated colleges within the MnSCU 
System. 
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The paper is divided into five sections. The paper begins by discussing why 
connecting demographic trends, learner segments, and labor market information 
become crucial in not only helping to decide which specific new program ideas become 
fully implemented, but also to assist in balancing the many competing demands for a 
regional and statewide new program development strategy. The paper then goes on to 
briefly describe a potentially new program approval process that explicitly considers a 
supply/demand analysis in the approval of new program ideas solicited from the 
different MnSCU institutions. While it would have been ideal for this paper to document 
the impact and outcomes that the use of this labor market information has made, that is 
not possible at this time, since the new program approval process is still in its pilot 
stage . 2 However, by refining the supply/demand analysis described in Appendix B, a 
more precise estimate for the potential total number of graduates that enter the labor 
force and obtain employment is constructed. An estimate for the number of additional 
graduates that would result from implementing the new program approval process is 
also estimated. The last two sections provide some preliminary results from the 
analysis, and some conclusions and implications are drawn about why MnSCU in 
particular, but all postsecondary institutions in general, must understand the critical way 
in which labor market information could contribute to successfully mediating the 
conflicting and competing interests of various stakeholders when it comes to new 
program development strategies. 

What Drives A New Program Development Strategy 

Identifying new academic majors and programs to better serve students is the 
desired outcome of any new program development strategy. This means seeking out 
new program ideas that would lead to the approval of programs not currently offered, 
but for which labor market information indicates that a workforce need exists. There are 
two elements to any new program development strategy: 

• The labor market data elements , as identified by the Workforce Information 

Council, that are particularly valuable include the following: 



2 It should be pointed out that the new program approval is not really new in structure (see Appendix B), but its 
intent is to go beyond simply approving new program ideas. The MnSCU Board of Trustees on July 18, 2001, 
approved Chancellor James H. McCormick’s first-year action plan aimed at building consistent standards of high 
quality, accountability, collaboration, and service to students. Work began on refining the current program 
approval process in August 2001, as part of the MnSCU Chancellor's Strategic Work Plan. One goal (MnSCU 
Work Plan Goal FI. 1) is: 

To Develop New Majors and Programs to Better Serve Students 

The outcome for this goal was to establish an operational plan to encourage responsive MnSCU 
programmatic development, including intra-system academic programming articulation and collaboration. 
However, full implementation of the goal requires, for first time in its history, for MnSCU to develop new 
analytic processes, new program plans, and new program approval procedures with increased intra- 
system articulation and collaboration. While the goal could be interpreted as just developing a program 
process, it was ultimately decided to identify new programs as well. This paper uses this list of new 
programs in the supply/demand analysis, outlined in the next section. 
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■ Labor Market Conditions Data provide information on the overall structure and 
condition of the labor market, including its demographic composition, trends in 
employment and unemployment, labor turnover information, and information 
on labor force dynamics — the movement of people into and out of the labor 
force. 

■ Industry Data organize employment, wages, and other information by the type 
of production processes used. Industry data also include information on job 
creation and destruction and the life cycle of business establishments. 

■ Occupational Data organize employment wages, and other information by the 
type of work performed and identify the skill requirements and other 
occupational characteristics of workers and jobs 

Labor Market Projections examine labor force, industry, and occupational trends 
and provide a picture of future employment and job openings based on assumptions 
about economic growth. 

■ Current Job Vacancies information identifies job openings for which 
employers are actively seeking workers. 

• The learner segment data elements , as developed for MnSCU by 

PricewaterhouseCoopers, which divides the adult (postsecondary) student 

population into six separate learner segments: 

■ Degree completion, adult learners — students who are seeking to complete a 
degree program (graduate or undergraduate). They are frequently working 
adults over age 25. 

■ Corporate learners — students who are seeking education to maintain skills 
or advance their careers. The education service purchase decision is made 
by the employer and not by the individual acting alone. 

■ Professional enhancement and life-fulfillment — students who are seeking to 
advance or shift careers taking credit or non-credit courses. These learners 
are typically employed. 

■ College experience learners — students age 18-25 who are preparing for life 
and career. 

■ Remediation learners — students who need studies as prerequisite for 
enrollment in another program. 
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■ Pre-college learners — students interested in taking college-level work prior 
to completion of secondary school. 

Taken together, labor market and learner segment data elements can: 

• Help inform decisions made by pre-college and college experience learners at 
the front end of their work life. 

• Advise corporate learners looking to upgrade skills to meet changing 
technological needs. 

• Help degree completion, adult learners, or professional enhancement and life- 
fulfillment learners improve skills in order to enhance their employment 
options. 

• Guide remedial learners to learn new skills as they seek to enter the labor 
force for the first time. 

What connects the two sets of data elements is demographic information, since 
population growth and trends influence the pace and distribution of employment and 
labor force growth. At the same time, how students get placed into the different learner 
segments depends on demographic information, particularly as it relates to age, 
ethnicity, and life style. 

The table below shows two types of labor market information — employment 
projections and vacancy data — that are often used by postsecondary institutions to 
determine new program development. However, the table shows that the fastest 
growing occupations over the long term are not necessarily in great demand in the short 
term, as signified by the vacancy data. Given this dilemma, postsecondary institutions 
attempt to strategically balance both external and internal pressures. External pressures 
exist from industry where the expectation is on public higher education to constantly 
provide a supply of skilled workers educated and trained in occupations for which they 
have the greatest need. Internal pressure exists from the requests to develop new 
programs that focus on the personal study and career interests of learners. 
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Table 1. 

Employment Projections 1998-2008, Fastest Growing Occupations 
Compared to Fourth Quarter 2001 Vacancy Data 



Occupation 


Percent 

Change 

1998-2008 


Yearly 

Average 

1998-2008 


Fourth Quarter 
2001 Vacancy Data 


Computer Systems Analysts 


100 


1,606 


51 


Retail Salespersons 


16 


1,378 


3,884 


Cashiers 


19 


1,226 


4,654 


General Managers and Top Executives 


17 


1,086 


131 


General Office Clerks 


17 


932 


1,023 


Computer Support Specialists 


87 


895 


114 


Supervisors, Sales and Related Workers 


18 


721 


780 


Registered Nurses 


18 


703 


3,260 


Computer Engineers 


99 


698 


20 


Truck Drivers, Heavy 


22 


698 


1,187 


Home Health Aides 


56 


657 


552 



Source: Research and Statistics Office, Minnesota Department of Economic Security 



The graph below shows the distribution of learner segments for Fall 2000 
students at MnSCU institutions. 

Graph 1. 




Source: Research and Planning, MnSCU, Office of the Chancellor, 2001 



Information on learner segments can prove valuable to postsecondary institutions 
as they embark on a new program development strategy. However, more precise 
information on the learner segment data elements is just now being gathered in the 
MnSCU Office of the Chancellor. At the present time, only indirect information obtained 
from recent census population and other demographic information is available to assess 
the impact of a new program development strategy on learner segments. 
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The graphs on the next pages give some important demographic features of 
Minnesota postsecondary students, which may also be reflective of similar patterns in 
other states, particularly in the Midwest and Northeast. An understanding of the trends 
in the population served has important implications for postsecondary institutions and 
regional economic development strategies. This is especially important when faced with 
labor shortages in specific occupational areas and changing demographics in the 
workforce reflect an aging population and/or increased diversity, especially as a result of 
immigration. 

Over the next decade, as illustrated in Graph 2, Minnesota will see significant 
relative declines in the kindergarten through grade 12 (K-12) (age 5-17) population and 
the young worker population (age 25-44). These declines will be offset by a strong 
increase in the (age 18-24) college-going population. 

Graph 2. 



Projected Population Change in 
Minnesota: 2000 to 2010 




Source: Demographer’s Office, MN Planning 

One out of two Twin Cities Metro MnSCU students, three out of five Greater 
Minnesota (outside the Twin Cities) two-year college students, and two out of three 
Greater Minnesota universities are students below age 25. However, MnSCU 
institutions have a significant proportion of students between the ages of 25 to 34. 
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Graph 3. 




Research and Planning Office, MnSCU, Office of the Chancellor 

Recently released 2000 census data have documented the rapid growth of 
people of color in Minnesota during the past decade (Graph 4). There have been over 
100 percent increases in both the Hispanic and the Asian population in Minnesota. 

Graph 4. 



Minnesota Population Growth Rates, 1990-2000, 
by Race and Ethnic Group 




While, Not Hispanic Black, Not Hispanic Indian. Not Hispanic Asian. Not Hispanic Hispanic 



Source: Demographer's 
Office, MN Planning 
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While still predominantly white, over the last ten years or so, the MnSCU student 
body has become somewhat more diverse, as can be seen in Table 2. This is true for 
both two-year colleges and four-year state universities. 



Table 2. 

MnSCU Enrollment Profile 





Technical and Community Colleges 


Racial/Ethnic Background 


Fall 1991 


Fall 2000 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Students of Color Total 


6,538 


7.1% 


9,112 


11.2% 


American Indian 


1,838 


2.0% 


1,195 


1.5% 


Asian and Pacific Islander 


1,657 


1.8% 


2,627 


3.2% 


Black 


2,157 


2.3% 


4,017 


5.0% 


Hispanic 


886 


1.0% 


1,273 


1.6% 


White 


85,369 


92.9% 


71,978 


88.8% 


Foreign Students 


598 


0.7% 


1,238 


1.5% 
























State Universities 






Racial/Ethnic Background 


Fall 1991 


Fall 2000 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Students of Color Total 


2,094 


3.8% 


2,763 


6.2% 


American Indian 


425 


0.8% 


435 


1.0% 


Asian and Pacific Islander 


668 


1.2% 


935 


2.1% 


Black 


651 


1.2% 


911 


2.1% 


Hispanic 


350 


0.6% 


482 


1.1% 


White 


53,048 


96.2% 


41,450 


93.8% 


Foreign Students 


1298 


2.4% 


1,938 


4.4% 












Source: Minnesota Higher Education Services Office 









The brief overview of the demographic trends in Minnesota, and the underlying 
learner segments within the MnSCU student body, reveal that, while enrollment at 
MnSCU institutions will likely grow, its distribution in terms of age, race, study choice, 
and career goals will be different from the past. More generally, knowing more details 
about specific learner segments should help MnSCU institutions craft a new program 
development strategy that takes into consideration student personal interests beyond 
the usual career interest of finding employment soon after graduation. 

New Program Approval Process and New Program Activity 

All new program activity has a life cycle. Usually, completion of program 
development through the approval stage averages about 18 months, but there are wide 
time variations for various programs. When approved, program ideas become active 
programs and then continue to be offered for many years. New program ideas come 
from a wide variety of sources, but one likely source is labor market information. Criteria 
such as available resources, institution size, program complexity, and community needs 
are also used to select programs for further development. Program approval begins 
within an institution. Each institution sets its own internal program approval process. 
Commonly, advisory committees and department faculty may review a program 
proposal. Institution-wide curriculum committees and administrative sign-off are also 
included in the approval process. Program proposals that have been approved by an 
institution are then submitted to the Office of the Chancellor. The Academic Program 
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